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of "Scandinavian." This is somewhat confusing, as will readily 
be seen: it could have been avoided by using consistently the 
word "Norn," according to the wishes of the author, and 
eliminating the word "Norse." 

While I have therefore thought it desirable to have attention 
called to what I feel are mistakes, I wish finally to say that in 
comparison with the very great achievement the translation as 
a whole represents, these are but minor matters after all. In 
the main the translation has been well done; the proof-reading 
has been done with great care, very few misprints appearing 
(Odinsjageren for Odinsjageren in note p. 154 oettum — for 
attum-, p. 165, incomplete quotation marks, p. 4 after arms*; 
pidreks'aga, p. 426, note Danske Historisk tidskrift, p. 149; 
Oldn. Literatur Historie, p. 140 note; Oldn.lit. hist. p. 183, note; 
old Norn, p. 287; Nordscellandske, p. 319; Rietz, Svensk dialect 
lexicon, p. 319 (Svenskt Dialekt Lexikon); undersogelse, p. 333, 
note; on p. 513, Table, the correspondence to VIII, 3 in the 
original should be 37-38 and that to 4 should be 39; Add to the 
Index the names: East-Gotland, 37; ISunn, 434 note; Hergrims- 
bani, 4; HoltingaR, 44; Sigar, 23, note 13; Viglaf, 107. 

The book is clear in arrangement of contents, excellently 
printed, and in every way attractively gotten up. The Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation is to be congratulated upon 
adding this last volume to its Monograph series. It is hoped 
that it may be widely read. 

George T. Flom 
Urbana, Dec. 3, 1919 



THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRIEDRICH HEBBEL. By 
T. M. Campbell, Boston, Richard Badger, 1919. 

In spite of the widely varying estimate of Hebbel as a poet, 
literary historians and critics are agreed upon that he is one of 
the important German dramatists of the nineteenth century. 
Accordingly Campbell indeed needs to offer no apology for 
presenting to the English-reading public an account of his life 
and works. Quite on the contrary, he has by his undertaking 
filled an important gap and rendered a real service to teachers 
and students of German literature. Campbell's treatment of 
his subject is very satisfactory. There is ample evidence that he 
has made careful use of the extensive literature on Hebbel, but 
has preserved his independence of judgment, and formulated his 
own estimates. 

The impartial critic will find little occasion for disagreement. 
The essential features in the life and works of Hebbel are well 
brought out, and the very individual views of this author are set 
forth in a comprehensible manner. It is especially commend- 
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able that Campbell has avoided empty generalizations and 
rhetorical phrases. The simplicity and precision of his language 
enable the reader to form from the very beginning a clear con- 
ception, which individual study of Hebbel will confirm in most 
essentials. There is only this to be said that Campbell in a few 
instances has been too much disposed to find in the plays of 
Hebbel actually accomplished what the author, according to 
his own utterances, intended to achieve. But Campbell has 
fortunately not been carried away and totally blinded to all the 
shortcomings in the man and the poet by the panegyrics of the 
Hebbel worshippers. He has also chosen his illustrative mate- 
rial well. A striking instance is Ihering's account of the visit 
which Hebbel paid him in Gottingen. Nothing could bring out 
any better the egotistic attitude and overbearing self-esteem of 
Hebbel. But this is only one of many instances where Campbell 
succeeds in impressing upon his readers by a few lines, and en- 
tirely without comment of his own, some important trait or 
fact in the character or life of Hebbel. 

Various critics have endeavored to discredit Hebbel as a 
poet by stamping him pre-eminently a philosophical thinker. 
Campbell prefers to oppose such views rather than to ignore 
them. But in his efforts to vindicate Hebbel as a poet, he is 
lead in a few instances to make a statement which seems not 
quite tenable, as for example on page twenty-seven. I agree 
with him that poems like Existence and Enlightenment "do not 
spring from reflection in the abstract sense," but I am of the 
opinion that "the emotional realization of the universal" is 
impossible. The universal we can grasp only by means of the 
intellect, but a certain concept once formed may well become 
the object of our emotions, without the intervention of the 
intellectual process at the time of a given experience. As far as 
Hebbel's creative faculty is concerned, one may be in doubt if 
it ever was entirely divorced from reflection. But this perpetual 
presence of reflection in all his states of consciousness may well 
have made him oblivious to it, nay even to the possibility of any 
other mode of poetic production. Most readers, however, will 
reject with Campbell the views of Arno Scheunert, who desires 
every utterance of Hebbel interpreted in the light of his meta- 
physics, i.e., pantragically. The importance of Hebbel's 
philosophical thought has in general been overestimated, 
though there may be many at the present time who regard his 
view of life as only too true. 

In his discussion of Genoveva, Campbell designates Sieg- 
fried's mode of procedure upon being convinced of Genoveva's 
infidelity as "an act that outrages our sensibilities in the highest 
degree." That in itself would not matter so much. The ques- 
tion is whether or not Hebbel was justified in introducing this 
feature in his play. It might be said in his defense that he 
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merely followed his source, and that Siegfried's mode of action 
conforms to the code of knightly honor and the usage of his 
time. Moreover, any essential change which would leave the 
final outcome unaltered would have required the greatest skill, 
as a matter of fact, it seems that it could have been made only 
at the cost of probability. If we judge Siegfried by the stand- 
ards of his own age, his action is at least not improbable. 
Hebbel, influenced by the Draconian laws of the Dithmarsh 
peasantry, very likely saw in Siegfried's conduct a commendable 
feature rather than a shortcoming. It remains, however, true 
that from the psychologic point of view Siegfried's decision must 
be regarded as resulting not from any stern adherence to some 
principle of honor or judicial custom, but from a certain moral 
cowardice. To spare himself grief and torment, he shuns his 
duty to sit in judgment over Genoveva in his own person. To 
be sure, in the last analysis, the exigencies of the play made his 
course of action necessary— and of Hebbel we should expect 
least of all that he should spare the sensibilities of his readers. 

One readily agrees with Campbell that Mary Magdalene 
is not a well chosen title for the play in question, since the chief 
character really has nothing in common with the biblical Mary 
Magdalene. But Clara, which Campbell favors, would have 
been worse, it seems to me, since it is too colorless. In master 
Anton's make-up, pride is the trait which cannot be given too 
much emphasis. He is too conscious of his own righteousness, 
and at the same time he puts the chief stress on external appear- 
ances. Accordingly he depreciates the self-sacrifice of his 
daughter, saying: "Sie hat mir nichts erspart — man hat's 
gesehen!" His self-righteous pride and narrowness led him to 
insult the bailiff by treating him as a social outcast, an act that 
later becomes an important dynamic factor in the development 
of the dramatic action. Characteristic of Anton's type is also 
his mania for justice at any cost. Fiat justitia et pereat mundus, 
he believes with Michael Kohlhaas. But there is no fault to be 
found with Campbell's appraisal of Anton; he is, however, 
slightly in error when he states: "Leonhard's good intentions 
are not shattered, though shaken by the discovery that Clara's 
father has given away her dowry to save an old friend." Such is 
hardly the case. Leonhard must put up with it for the time 
being, since he does not dare to offend public opinion by retract- 
ing his suit without an "honorable" cause. This is made clear 
by his comment upon the death of Clara's mother, or rather 
upon the accusation against her son: "Schrecklich! Aber gut 
fur mich!" He sees at the instance that the occurence furnishes 
him the loophole by which he can make his escape without bring- 
ing upon himself any odium in the eyes of the people, and 
resolves at once to break off the engagement. 
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Though a Vienna audience of Hebbel's own time found the 
motives of Clara insufficient, the play is in its totality more 
convincing than Herod and Mariamne. The causes of Mari- 
amne's tragic fate as recorded by Josephus are fully manifest 
and easily comprehensible. Hebbel, however, set himself indeed 
a difficult task when he undertook to represent Mariamne as still 
faithful and unfaltering in her love for Herod after the treacher- 
ous death of her brother, and yet make the tragic end of Mari- 
amne appear in the light of the inevitable. To accomplish 
this, he completely transformed the character of Mariamne, but 
not in an all together convincing manner. As Campbell 
observes, in the crucial scene "there are moments when a single 
impulsive outburst of love on the part of either (Herod or 
Mariamne) would at once clear up every misunderstanding, 
which is preserved only by the insistence of each on a particular 
point." This insistence is more readily understood on the part 
of Herod, steeped in suspicion as he is; in Mariamne it seems 
less natural and convincing. Herod begs for a word of assurance 
where at first he has hoped for a solemn oath, but Mariamne 
replies severely logical: 

"Und leistete ich den (Schwur), was biirgte dir, 

Dass ich ihn hielte? Immer nur ich selbst, 

Mein Wesen, wie Du's kennst. D'rum denke ich, 

Du fangst, da Du mit Hoffnung und Vertrau'n 

Doch enden musst, sogleich mit beiden an! 

Geh! Geh! Ich kann nicht anders! Heut' noch nicht!" 

She not only requires that Herod should know and fathom 
her innermost being but he must also be convinced that Mari- 
amne is as constant and unchangeable as God himself. Accord- 
ing to Mariamne's reasoning, any promise, pledge or covenant 
would be superfluous — or worthless. But our own age, though 
nineteen centuries have elapsed since the days of Herod, has 
evidently not yet recognized this truth, in spite of the supposed 
advance in the valuation of the individual. Mariamne dis- 
dains to dispel the doubt cast upon her, out of sheer self-respect, 
because she considers it beneath her dignity to offer an explana- 
tion. Such a character is possible, but will be liable in all ages 
to being misjudged. Mariamne's self-esteem really comes 
dangerously near being inordinate pride, and her self-restraint 
would seem impossible if her love for Herod were more than a 
sort of intellectual passion, coupled with a lofty sense of what 
she owes to herself. It is not in the least strange that Herod 
should not fully comprehend this disdainful pride, for in spite of 
his determination to have and to hold at any price, he is appar- 
ently not lacking in a certain humility in his attitude toward 
Mariamne, of whom he says: 

"Ich bin ihr so viel schuldig, dass sie mir 
Nichts schuldig werden kann, und f iihl' es tief." 
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Hebbel has spared no pains to convince us that Mariamne's 
humanity has been grievously injured. He even sought to 
re-enforce his position by the protest of Soemus against the 
commission given him by Herod, Mariamne finds : 

"Du bist, wie ich, in Deinem Heiligsten 
Gekrankt, wie ich, zum Ding herabgesetzt." 

Soemus himself confesses that Herod in him 

"Den Mann zu ehren wusste und den Menschen." 

But he places a certain emphasis upon the practical aspect of 
the matter. Herod gave him an order which, if executed, must 
entail the destruction of Soemus himself. It is an order 

"durch den er mich 
Herzlos, wie Dich, dem sichern Tode weihte, 
Durch den er mich der Rache Deines Volks, 
Dem Zorn der Romer und der eignen Tucke 
Preisgab, wie Dich der Spitze meines Schwerts. 
Da hatt' ich den Beweis, was ich ihm gait!" 

The import of the following passage is virtually the same, 
although the ethical aspect is brought out, too. We have here 
the spectacle of a man who seeks to set forth the moral justifi- 
cation of a conduct determined upon for practical reasons. 
That the practical grounds are the most important to him seems 
indicated by the fact that he reiterates them. 

"So gross ist Keiner, dass er mich als Werkzeug 
Gebrauchen darf ! Wer Dienste von mir fordert, 
Die mich, vollbracht und nicht vollbracht, wie's kommt, 
Schmachvoll dem sichern Untergange weih'n, 
Der spricht mich los von jeder Pflicht, dem muss 
Ich zeigen, dass es zwischen Konigen 
Und Sclaven eine Mittelstufe gibt, 
Und dass der Mann auf dieser stent!" 

Soemus' indignation seems quite natural. In spite of his ser- 
vices and his friendship, Herod has given him a base commis- 
sion which endangers his personal safety. The old, tried war- 
rior would, of course, not object to sacrificing his life in a noble 
cause, but will not execute a base commission at the risk of his 
life. Mariamne, however, does not at all revolt because her life 
has twice been put in jeopardy, but only and solely because her 
spiritual self has been trampled in the dust. Campbell speaks 
of Mariamne's struggle to check the gradual degradation of 
Herod. This statement can only refer to the inner conflicts of 
Mariamne. In her actual dealings with Herod, all her efforts 
are bent upon keeping him in the dark in regard to her true 
feelings and intentions, so that he may have an opportunity 
to prove his faith in her, and love for her — and thereby, accord- 
ing to the intentions of Hebbel, redeem himself in the only 
possible manner. One readily believes Mariamne's repeated 
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asseverations that she would not survive Herod, and yet one 
doubts if love is the chief motive for her resolution, whether or 
not love really tempers her lofty pride. 

It is surely not to be regarded as a sin of omission that 
Campbell has not commented upon the extreme one-sidedness 
of some of the minor characters in this play. Here belongs 
especially Alexandra, who seems utterly incapable of experienc- 
ing any other emotions than hate, and cannot be disturbed in 
the pursuit of her plans and intrigues by any event whatsoever. 
Titus, too, seems but the embodiment of one single trait: super- 
ior, imperturbable tranquillity. Throughout the entire course 
of the action, he remains a dispassionate spectator, until at the 
very end, when the queen confesses to him her innocence, he 
betrays some emotion. Hebbel wanted to represent in him, we 
must suppose, the superiority of the Roman. 

There exists a somewhat similar difficulty in Gyges and his 
Ring, as in the play just discussed. The course of Rhodope is 
psychologically comprehensible, her ultimate self-destruction, 
perhaps, excepted, if we are ready to assume the necessary 
magnitude of the offense committed by Kandaules. Rhodope, 
unlike Mariamne, is not setting up a new standard of individual 
worth, greatly in advance of her time; her indignation results 
from the violation of ancient morality rather than of mere 
custom, as some critics would have us believe. The play leaves 
us in doubt, not as concerns the nature of the infraction, but 
certainly in regard to the degree. Some interpreters of Hebbel 
have minimized it, and want us to assume that Gyges beheld 
Rhodope merely with unveiled face. If one accepts this view, 
the severity of the atonement exacted seems staggering, and 
Rhodope's sensibility somewhat incredible. The view is, 
however, not tenable, judging by the evidence contained in the 
drama. The offense is committed at night, in the sleeping 
chamber of Kandaules and Rhodope. Gyges remains there for 
some time; he has leisure enough to possess himself of a jewel 
which the queen has worn and taken off upon retiring. Kan- 
daules we must imagine on his couch, for when Rhodope sus- 
pects the presence of a third person, she bids him arise. The 
assumption that Rhodope had likewise retired seems inevitable. 
She considers herself so degraded by what has happened that 
she keeps aloof from Kandaules, whom she still considers 
innocent, in order not to pollute him. She demands an unheard 
of punishment for the offender, and considers her own extinc- 
tion an absolute necessity. She cannot find terms strong enough 
to brand the wrong inflicted upon her. When she discovers 
Kandaules' complicity, she inquires of Gyges: 
"Er hat sein Gattenrecht Dir abgetreten?" 

And all this ado because Gyges has seen her unveiled features? 
Surely not. Rhodope indeed appears unveiled before Kama, 
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and also before Gyges himself. To be sure, she is convinced of 
the latter's guilt, although it is not yet proven. And why should 
she of her own choice disgrace herself a second time, that is, if it 
is a disgrace for her to be beheld without a veil by the eyes of a 
man. Before she ends her life, she declares: 

"Denn keiner sah mich mehr, als dem es ziemte ..." 

Accordingly there is nothing unseeming, no degradation in the 
fact that Kama saw her without veil. Of her favorite servant, 
Rhodope asks the significant question: 

"Und wenn mich Gyges sah, wann sah er mich?" 

We need, moreover, not form our conclusion on the basis of 
Rhodope's utterances and conduct alone. We have the state- 
ments of Gyges by which to judge the enormity of the offense. 
He confesses: 

"Denn frevelhaft erschien das Wagniss mir! 



Und jetzt noch schauert's durch die Seele mir, 
Als hatt' ich eine Missethat begangen, 
Fur die der Lippe zwar ein Name fehlt, 
Doch dem Gewissen die Empfindung nicht." 

And later he states: 

"Mit diesen meinen beiden Augen 

Veriibt' ich einen Frevel, den die Hande 

Nicht uberbieten, nicht erreichen wiirden ..." 

He feels at once that only with his life he can atone for his 
conduct, though he acted only at the instigation of the husband. 
Such is the estimate of a Greek youth with liberal and advanced 
views. We may then well assume that Rhodope had ample 
cause to feel herself outraged, and to crave severe retribution. 
But why all this argument? To save a lascivious situation? 
Or to confute those that talk of "Schleierrecht" and the like? 
Nothing of the kind. But if we are compelled to grant the 
enormity of the offense, we can hardly regard Kandaules in the 
light in which Hebbel himself and his panegyrists would have 
us see him. He then is in our estimate not a thoroughly noble- 
minded man whose only fault is that his views in regard to 
conventions and customs are too advanced for his age, who by 
the resulting disregard for traditions brings destruction upon 
himself, and whose fall we therefore ought to deplore. We feel 
that he is wanting in one very essential aspect and that he has 
deserved his doom, for he has transgressed against a moral 
principle which has as yet not lost its validity. Whether any 
development leading away from it has been really beneficial or 
not, can hardly be a matter of doubt. 

In regard to The Nibelungen, I must confess that Hebbel has 
not brought home to me the fact that the trilogy embodies the 
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fall of the old pagan ideals of the Germanic world before vic- 
torious Christianity, as the poet would have it. In spite of 
some shortcomings in the presentation, that which is perishing 
seems far greater than the forces that are supposed to conquer. 
Perhaps the impression would be a different one, if meanwhile 
true Christianity had actually conquered the world and were 
now governing human relations. But as it is, one cannot well 
believe in the supposed victory, or at least not in the superiority 
of the victorious forces. 

It is needless to say that an introduction to Hebbel is pre- 
cisely the place where one should not air and answer — to one's 
own satisfaction — questions like those that have been touched 
upon above, and Campbell has done wisely in treating them for 
the most part as non-existing. 

There is one item of a more general character which calls for 
brief comment. The average reader might be mislead by 
Campbell's appraisal of the Young German movement as 
realistic. It was realistic only in a very limited sense, though a 
reaction against romanticism. The Young German authors 
rejected romanticism, because it stood aloof from the life of the 
times with their many problems; but they were themselves, on 
the one hand, too inexperienced, on the other hand, too much 
possessed by abstract theories, to achieve anything like realism, 
or make themselves independent of the romanticists. Their 
earlier productions bear quite plainly the impress of romanti- 
cism. The Poets, the first part of Laube's Europa, for instance, 
is romantic by its theme, manner of treatment, and attitude in 
regard to sex morals. The latter connects it with Friedrich 
Schlegel's Lucinde, as well as with Heinse's Ardinghello und die 
gliickseligen Inseln. The essential features of the Young Ger- 
man movement, Campbell has set forth correctly enough. He 
even points out the main difficulty that hindered their achieving 
actual realism, when he declares: "they were talented doc- 
trinaires." They therefore naturally were not qualified to 
attain realism in their productions. 

Hebbel's attitude toward Gutzkow and Laube was surely 
not free from envy, though it may have mainly resulted from 
the antagonism in their views of life in general and of poetic 
art in particular. But Gutkow and Laube not only held views 
that were opposed to those of Hebbel, they were also Hebbel's 
competitors in the literary arena, and very successful competi- 
tors into the bargain. Efforts on the part of Hebbel to establish 
a modus vivendi were instigated by practical considerations, and 
doomed to failure because of his unyielding nature. It is 
significant that he was not willing to recognize real literary 
merit in any of his contemporaries. To Tieck and Uhland, he 
could concede their deserts unreservedly, since they had already 
won their laurels and were not competing in the same arena 
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with him. Campbell has pointed out how susceptible Hebbel 
was to the subtle flattery of approval, and how in almost childish 
vanity he tried to impress people with the titles and orders 
conferred upon him. But we must bear in mind that he shared 
this weakness with many of his compatriots of those days. 

On page ninety-three, Campbell states that the name of a 
Dr. Kramer "stands out in bold ENGLISH type on the page 
of the poet's diary." Might we not call it Latin or Roman 
type? — Typographic errors, ruinous to the sense, I have not 
found. 

The garb of the book is as pleasing and satisfactory, as the 
arrangement and method of treatment of the material. Camp- 
bell's work is well suited as an introduction to Hebbel for the 
English-reading public, and can safely be put in the hands of 
youthful students without apprehension that it might engender 
a lot of false or one-sided notions. 

Josef Wiehr 
Smith College 



VERGIL AND THE ENGLISH POETS. By Elizabeth 
Nitchie, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1919. x+251 pp. $1.50 net. 

This is a well-written study of "Vergil as he appeared to and 
influenced the makers of English literature throughout its 
history." It is divided into ten chapters: I, Introduction; 
II, The Mediaeval Tradition; III, Chaucer, His Contemporaries 
and Imitators; IV, Vergil and Humanism; V, Spenser and the 
English Renaissance; VI, Milton and the Classical Epic; 
VII, Dryden and Pope; VIII, Thomson and the Didactic Poets; 
IX, Landor and the Romanticists; X, Tennyson and the 
Victorians. 

A wide subject indeed, and one which cannot be covered in 
250 pages without omitting a good deal of the evidence in the 
case. The first part of the subject, the various English poets' 
judgment or criticism of Vergil, is adequately treated, but one 
would like more details on the second and more interesting 
part, "the influence of Vergil on the makers of English litera- 
ture." For example, there is a good deal more Vergil in Milton 
and in James Thomson than Miss Nitchie implies. About 
ten years ago I published a long article on the influence of the 
Georgics on the British poets \Amer. Journ. of Philol. xxxix. 
1-32); and there is still room for anyone who has both the time 
and the courage to make a similar study for the Eclogues or the 
Aeneid. 

It seems to me especially unfortunate that so little space 
could be devoted to a period as important as the nineteenth 



